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InLustTrissiME Prases, Soci, Auv- 
.DITORESQUE ORNATISSIMI, 


UM primum annuam Gulftonii 
differtationem, ex vefiro libe- 

rali placito, mihi contigiffe denun- 
ciatum eft, in varia trahebant men- 
tem varie cogitationes, quarum non-. 
nullas etfi ad prelectoris munus im- 
plendum accinétus videar, fuum non 
omnino depofuifle imperium «nunc 
etiam plane fentio. Quid ita me ani- 
mi dubium effecerit omnes arbitror 
hujus collegu focios facile conjeétu- 
ram facere, qui, pofthabita natali 


mea 
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mea regione, in illuftrem fuum or- 
dinem me afcribere non illepidum 
duxerunt. Dum enim fermone La- 
tino in hac prefatione utor, non 
poflum non egomet audire unum- 
quodgue verbum proprio quodam 
oris fono pronuntiari, et fimul ac 
ad Anglicum devenerim illum quo- 
que mihi effe peregrinum que pa- 
tefiat neceffe eft. Quapropter hifce 
deterritus incommodis hanc honoris 
occafionem recufare aliquandiu con- 
filium erat: verdm etiam cum, ad 
alia converfus, hujus nobilis inftituti 
finem, necnon in noftre focietatis 
-_ofhciorum funétione ordinem affue- 
tum refpicerem; fimul reputarem 
plurimorum officiorum me femper 
effe neceffarid immunem, penitus 
otiofum remanere non honeftum vi- 
fum eft, et rei experimentum facere 

decrevi, 
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decrevi, ne denegatio, hofpitem tam 
liberaliter receptum, aut negligentia, 
aut rufticitatis, videretur arguere. 
Loco igitur elegantis dicendi rationts, 
vel accurate in recitatione pronun- 
ciationis (quam nemo nifi dum ver- 
naculam Joquitur linguam tenere 
poteft) fpero vos, Socii, Auditorefque 
ornatiffimi, hanc qualemcunque ob- 
temperationis fignificationem, nec~- 
non defiderii rem medicam pro viri- 
bus promovendi, veftra affueta faci- 
litate et- indulgentia accepturos—— 
Qui hanc le&ionem inftituit, vir exi- 
miz virtutis f{ummeque erga homi- 
nes benevolentiz, id fibi propofuiffe 
videtur, nempe ut medicorum men- 
tem ad utilem quandam exercitatio- 
nem multo magis quam ad fplendi- 
dam orationem incitaret. Verborum 


enim ornatus fepius ad modum 


quam 
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quam ad rem pertinet. Ad majora 
{pectabat Gulftonius cujus propofi- 
tum de variis febrium theoriis di- 
cendo attingere ageredior, exequi 
- autem poffe minime confido. 
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MONG the various complaints to 

which it has pleafed the Creator 
of all things to fubjec&t Man, fevers are 
faid to be the moft frequent. The fami- 
liarity of the word, as it has habituated 
mankind to remain fatisfied with the ufual 
confequence of fevers, fo it feems to have 
induced the moft inexperienced to think 
themfelves equal to their management: 
for it is a natural operation of the mind 
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to annex little importance to what is very 
common; and to transfer to the thing it- 
felf, moft of the notions entertained about 
the name. Hence it happens that num- 
bers of felf-taught, felf-created praCtition- 
ers go about exercifing their trade with 
the greateft confidence, in the moft un- 
con{cious {tate of mind; whilft phyficians 
lament that the individual nature of fever 
remains {till in obfcurity, and is ftill a 
matter of doubt. 


Fevers have been fuppofed to conftitute 
two-third parts of the enemies of human 
life. We have only two ways of eftimat- 
ing the truth of this calculation; viz. by 
confining it to thofe few difeafes which, 
for want of deeper knowledge, we are ob- 
liged to call by the moft evident fymptom, 
or by generally referring it to the quicker 
motion of the heart, a circumftance which 
is found to take place in an infinite variety 
of diforders. If viewed in the firft light, 
fevers cannot be reckoned fo frequent as 
has been aflerted; if confidered in the 
fecond, they will perhaps be found to 
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bear a ftill greater proportion to our other 
infirmities, becaufe neither the mind nor 
the body can be long affected without 
occafioning that change in the circulation 
which is generally called fever. For want 
of accurately diftributing cafes into one or 
other of thefe two claffes, fevers have been 
thought, upon a fuperficial furvey, to be 
the moft common and the moft dreadful 
of difeafes, It is not perhaps furprifing 
that fuch an opinion, erroneous as it may 
be, fhould have been adopted: the ins 
creafed velocity of the blood is a circum- 
{tance of fuch magnitude, that it might 
well engrofs the attention of phyficians. 
Aftonifhed at its effets on the various 
functions, at the difturbance it creates in 
the fecretions, and feeing it accompany 
moftof thofe cafes that terminate unfuccefs- 
fully, they naturally bent their thoughts 
on this phenomenon; looked upon it as 
acting the chief part in our diffolution ; 
and therefore defcribed its various forms 
under a multiplicity of names, every one 
of which refers to this alteration in the 
fanguiferous fyftem, But what we may 
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rather wonder at, is, the unfettled condi- 
tion in which this important fubject 
remains to this day: after the many at- 
tempts of men of application, obfervation, 
and ingenuity, in the courfe of two thou- 
fand years, we are ftill to wifh on this 
head for an undifputed definition, a fatis- 
factory decifion, a clear account of caufes, 
and an eftablifhed method of cure. In 
fhort, the labours of our predeceffors in 
this rugged path have not yet enabled us 
to tread it without the greateft caution.— 
As much as is confiflent with the limits of 
thefe leCitures, I propofe bringing back to 
your recollection the chief opinions of the 
ancients, examining the principal fyflems 
of the moderns, and delivering my fenti- 
ments on both with that mixt degree of 
freedom and diffidence, becoming a man 
whofe firft objet is the improvement of 
his Art; but who is not infenfible of the 
honour of {peaking before one of the firft, 
and moft ref{pectable Societies of Phyficians 
in Europe. 


The word by which the Greeks ex- 


preffed 
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preffed that alteration in the animal 
ceconomy which we name fever, fignifies 
in its literal acceptation fire: they were 
induced to take it from this root, becaufe 
the moft ftriking effect of this alteration is, 
in many cafes, the burning heat of the 
body. The Latin name from which the 
moderns have taken theirs may equally be 
derived from two words, the firft of which 
implies the fame idea with that of the 
Greeks ; the fecond alludes to a proces 
of Nature, by which the blood undergoes 
a change that ultimately tends to its puri- 
fication: this laft etymology, though not 
received by the Spaniards and Italians, 
who have inherited the greateft fhare of 
the Roman language, deferves, however, 
fome attention, as it feems to fignify a 
more profound look into the nature and 
effects of thefe obfcurecommotions. From 
this circumftance I fhould apprehend 
there was fome reafon to expect an in- 
veitigation of this fubject, upon more 
nlarged principles than thofe which at 
the firft onfet led phyficians to confound 
the effet with the caufe: but Galen, 
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who thought fit to employ his extenfive 
genius and immenfe erudition, in {upport- 
ing, explaining and enforcing the doctrines 
of Hippocrates, having, like him, adopted 
heat for the effence and caufe of fevers; 
all fubfequent writers, during a long courfe 
of time, awed by the reputation of the 
founder of phyfic, and the merit, powers 
and learning of his great commentator, 
looked upon this firft point as eftablithed 
and indifputable: hence fevers were re- 
garded as having in their nature fomething 
facred and myfterious, againft which hu- 
man abilities were not able to contend. 
Recourfe was had to the Divinity; temples 
were erected in Greece to the God, in 
Rome to the Goddefs, Fever; to which 
the matters of the world reforted in great 
numbers, in ficknefs and in health, either 
intreating for relief, or deprecating fuch a 
vifitation: they placed on her altars the 
remedies deftined for the fick, before they 
were adminiftered, and did not fail to 
afcribe their falutary effects to that cere- 
mony; for which reafon it mattered not 
much, I fuppofe, what was their compo- 
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fition. We are not acquainted with the 
form under which this goddefs was repre- 
fented; but from an infcription found in 
Tranfylvania, it appears that her titles 
were divine, holy, and great. So prevail- 
ing has been that propenfity of giving to 
fevers a fupernatural origin, that even the 
purity of the Chriftian religion has not 
entirely preferved us from fome fuper- 
{titious taint in that refpect; feveral paf- 
fages having been adduced out of the Holy 
Scriptures, to prove that they are an 
inftffument of the divine vengeance. 
Had thefe learned men been poets, and 
taken their quotations out of Homer’s 
Iliad, all would have been well; but they 
were profeffional interpreters of the divine 
law, and therefore we muft endeavour to 
forget their extraordinary ftretch of its 
holy fpirit. 


Hippocrates having, like his prede- 
cefiors, admitted Acat for the fubftance 
and caufe of fevers, naturally enough 
 eftablithed his diftinGtion of them on its 
different degrees of intenfenefs, and gave 
to the feveral fpecies which he obferved, 
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names expreflive of its different modifica- 
tions. It may eafily be fuppofed that a 
diftinction, founded on fenfations alone, 1S 
not fufceptible of much perfpicuity. Clear- 
nefs is not at any time the chief merit of 
this author ; but on this fubje@, whether 
you try to underftand him irom his de- 
{criptions at large, or to fix a precife 
meaning to his expreffions, he is equally 
difficult and obfcure. Moft of the paf- 
fages in that voluminous collection which 
goes under his name, are equally perplex- 
ing; and itis remarkable that they are, 
comparatively fpeaking, but few: there 
is, however, among his writings, another 
divifion which implies a great deal of ob- 
fervation, and mutt for ever be attended 
to; that is, as they arife from a great 
common fource, or from caufes peculiar 
to individuals, moft writers have adopted 
and mentioned it in fome way or other.— 
His practice was, in feveral refpects, de- 
rived from his manner of reafoning on the 
caufe; for in the diagnoftic, he ufed to 
place his hands on the breaft and abdomen 
of patients, and preferred forming a judg- 
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ment of the cafe from his fenfations of 
heat, rather than from the {tate of the 
pulfe, the nature and connections of 
which he could not well underfand: and 
among his few modes of cure, he directed 
pieces of linen dipt in cold water, to be 
applied on the hotteft parts; drew blood 
away both by the lancet and cupping- 
glaffes, and kept his patients on barley- 
water and honey; methods evidently 
derived from the notions he entertained 
of the difeafe, and by which he gives an 
example of connection between theory and 
practice, feldom admifhible in our more 
elaborate modern fyftems. The reft he 
committed to Nature, contenting himfelf 
with being her exact obferver and faithful 
hiftorian. ‘The proofs of his affiduity and 
penetration in that important office, are | 
‘commonly deduced from his dofrine of 
critical days (a), which, whether ground- 
ed on fome unaccountable partiality of 


(a) For the lateft difcuffion of this famous point of 
meaical controverfy, the reader may confult Dodfrines of 
Fiippocrates, Fe. p. 102, &e, 

nature 
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Nature for certain uneven periods, of 
(which is more likely) eftablifhed on a few 
fortuitous cafes that favoured an ancient 
opinion, undoubtedly bears inconteftable 
marks of the greateft attention to every 
circumftance ; but, that a fame fo well 
earned may not reft upon a point that is 
not univerfally acknowledged, I beg leave 
to mention, on the authority of Celfus, 
the truth of his prognoftics, as a lefs du- 
bious fign of his intimate acquaintance 
with difeafes, and efpecially his difcovery 
that fevers have not always a pernicious 
tendency; but that, on the contrary, they ~ 
are often the falutary means of removing 
many obftinate chronic diforders. 


Next to afcertaining the principle of 
fever was, in point of importance and 
order, the finding out its principal feat ; 
Galen took that upon himfelf with the 
great magnetic needle of his mafter con- 
ftantly within fight, analogy led him to 
fix it in the heart, and from his anatomi- 
cal knowledge, being acquainted with the 
fuperior muicular ftrength of the left 
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ventricle, he boldly ventured upon decid- 
ing that fever originates in this cavity ; 
he therefore reje&ted the opinion of Era- 
fiftratus and Chryfippus, who thought it 
‘was feated in the motion of arteries, and 
defined it ‘* an unnatural Aeat of the 
heart, injurious to its functions, and apt 
to fpread itfelf, if not prevented, all over 
the body.” I will not pretend to fay 
that every thing he aflerts about fevers is 
confequent on this definition; though he 
wrote exprefsly on their differences, his 
{entiments are rather diffufively fpread all 
over his works, than brought into one 
view in any part of them; neither do they 
appear to be the refult of one fettled way 
of thinking; but upon the whole, this is 
the doctrine he chiefly fupports, and fo 
tenacious is he of it, that in feveral places 
he maintains there cannot be any fever 
without the heart being affeéted. In order 
to reconcile to this pofition a number of 
facts feemingly unfavourable, and even 
contrary to it, he allows that other parts 
of the fyftem may at firft prove the caufe 
and origin of heat; but that the heart is 

foon 
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foon affeed in confequence of thefe par- 
tial complaints. He goes ftill further ; 
for he refufes the name of fever to that 
beat which arifes from an affeCtion of the 
liver, fpleen, lungs, &c. not that, as 
might be fuppofed, he alludes to the 
diftinction of efential and fymptomatic fevers ; 
but becaufe, according to his own words, 
the degree of heat excited by the inflam- 
mation of thefe vifcera is much lefs con- 
fiderable than that which has its fource 
in the heart, which is, in his opinion, the 
moft inflammable vifcus, not even except- 
ing the brains, and the moft apt to com- 
municate its inflammation tothe other parts 
of the body. In feveral other parts of his 
writings, he mentions the great practical 
divifion of fevers into effential and fymp- 
tomatic as a doctrine long eftablifhed, and 
fays, that the ancients confined the name 
of fever to that univerfal heat which takes 
place without any particular inflammation, 
ab{cefs, or eruption. As to thofe patients 
who labour under an inflammation of the 
fide or lungs, or any other part, they were 
not faid (he tells us) to have a fever, 

but 
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but to be pluritic, peripneumonic, &e. 
In the firft place, fever was confidered as 
the iflnefs ; in the fecond, as accidental. 
Unwilling to omit any opportunity of 
mentioning Hippocrates to advantage, he 
informs us, that whenever this author 
makes ufe of the expreffion feverib difor- 
der, we are to underftand effential fever, 
and not the fymptomatic fort ; — upon 
which it may be obferved, that in this 
interpretation Galen is more commend- 
able for the defire of honouring the me- 
mory of his mafter, than for the likeli- 
hood of his conjecture ; for after putting 
the moft favourable,. and even partial con- 
ftruction on the few expreffions - that 
might be thought to refer to fo material 
a diftinGtion, there is no reafon to fuppofe 
that he was acquainted with it. This 
mui{t have been found out by fome adhe- 
rents to thofe different fects, that, during a 
period of fix centuries, eftablithed them- 
{elves in fupport of, or in oppofition to, 
his principles ; and of whofe writings we 
have no other knowledge than by the 
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flight mention of Celfus, or the few frag 
ments preferved in Galen’s works. 


A man endowed, like Galen, with great 
powers for invention and reafoning, could 
not content himfelf with barely afierting 
that the Aeat of the heart conftitutes fever 5 
he, therefore, laboured to conceive and ex- 
plain the manner in which fuch a change 
happened; but as it would be trefpafling 
on the indulgence of this fociety to enter 
at large into fo fpeculative and fo ufelefs 
a difcuffion, I fhall confine myfelf to the 
refult of his inferences; by which it ap- | 
pears, that he underftood two modes of 
generation for this morbid heat; the firft, 
when the innate heat, from fome caufe or 
other, acquires that degree of intenfenefs 
which he calls zgneal ; the fecond, when, 
by the admixture of putrid fubftances, the 
heart grows inflamed. Thus, without 
departing from his definition, he admitted 
the ancient axiom, ‘** that all fevers arife 
from putridity,” into fome fhare of ac- 
tion. Amidft this cloud of fanciful 
thoughts, firange reafonings, and obfcure 
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expreflions, one might, without any great 
ftretch, difcern the foundation of our 
moftly-received modern divifion of fe- 
vers into zzfammatory and nervous; not 
that I mean to hint, that this opinion 
of the moderns has been formed on the 
authority of Galen, nor that they have 
been in the leaft led to it in confequence 
of his writings, but only to obferve, as a 
fac rather remarkable, that by paths fo 
very diftant from one another, and by 
a train of reafoning fo widely different, 
the eccentric fpeculations of the one, and 
the accurate obfervations of the others, 
have brought them both to nearly the 
fame conclufion. As an admirer of an- 
tiquity, I might be tempted to leave 
Galen in the advantageous point of view 
in which this accidental comparifon has 
placed him; but the profecution of the 
plan I have traced, and to which thefe 
lectures are an introduction, requires that 
I fhould mention the three genera of fe- 
vers he eftablithed, viz. the ephemera, bu- 
moral, and beéic, with his manner of ac- 
counting for their different characters, be- 

caufe 
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eaufe moft of the fevers that have béen 
defcribed fince his time, are in a great 
meafure connected with thefe, and moft 
of the opinions that prevail, even in thefe 
days, concerning their feats, are reducible 
to thofe he afligns. Without having ex- 
prefsly faid it, there can be no doubt but 
he confidered the animal economy as com- 
pofed of three principal parts, which he 
names /pirits, humours, and folids. The 
inflammation of the fpirits alone he con- 
ceived to be the caufe of an ephemera; if the 
humours caught the flame, he called it an 
humoral fever ; and if the folds themfelves 
did not efcape the conflagration, then the 
fever was reckoned to be in the habit, that 
is to fay, hectic, which fignifies Aadbztual, 
This fragment of theory may appear, in 
our prefent ftate of knowledge, extremely 
infignificant and uninterefting ; but thofe 
phyficians who, having {pent a confider- 
able part of their time in ftudying the 
medical claflics, are glad to find fome 
gleanings in that immenfe field as a 
compenfation for their labour, will, I 
hope, join me in remarking, that if 
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Galen went out of his depth, and loft 
himfelf in endeavouring to explain the 
different periods and protractions of fe- 
vers from fo vague a fuppofition, there is, 
notwithftanding, a fund of thoughts and 
reflections in confidering the human ma- 
chine according to his idea, and in edmit- 
ting, as he did, that every one of thefe 
conftituent parts may be the caufe of fe- 
ver; nor is it any great detraction from 
his merit, that what he meant by /pzrits, is 
not, perhaps, to be explained from his 
own words, in a manner confonant to 
our notions, fince it is evident, that when 
he feparated it from 4umours and _folids, he 
muft have had in view fomething of a 
different nature, and confequently, at leaft 
moft probably, analogous to that unknown — 
agent which we call the nervous fluid, 


By confidering thefe fevers as fimple 
and complicate, that is to fay, as they 
arife from the alteration of one or feveral 
forts of fluids, he eftablithed feveral f{pe- 
cies, efpecially of the putrid kind; fuch 
as his malignant fever, in which he fup- 
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pofed the heart to be not. only inflamed, 
but alfo opprefled by a venomous infec- 
tion. But it is fufficient to have related 
his fundamental principles. What is 
moft remarkable in the reft of his ob- 
fervations, is his divifion of the hectic 
fever into effential and fymptomatic. 
The firft made part of a fyftem which 
he never had the refolution to correct ; 
the fecond was the refult of experience, 
which he had too much fenfe and pene- 
tration to mifinterpret or overlook. 


Concerning intermittents, he deviated a 
good deal in his manner of accounting for 
them from his theory of continued fevers. 
The ancient notion, that all fevers arife 
from putridity, which, in deference to 
Hippocrates, he rejected, at leaft partially, 
feems, in the contemplation of intermit- 
tents, to have had much influence on his 
mind, and, perhaps, to have given rife to 
his doctrine of the four peccant humours. 
He imagined that the d/o0d, phlegm, yellow 
and dlack bile, are liable to fall into a pu- 
trefcent fkate, and to be the caufes of re- 
ciprocal difeafes, which, communicating 
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to the heart their noxious inpreena- 
tions, occafion fevers of different types: 
To putrefcent phlegm he afligned the 
origin of guotidians, to yellow bile that 
of tertians, and to black bile he attributed 
the rife of guartans. All other intermit- 
tents of longer intervals he refufed to ad- 
mit, though acknowledged by Hippo- 
crates. Which remarkable inftance of 
exception to his general rule of conduct 
being not explained by himfelf, muft be 
attributed to the difficulty he found in 
explaining paroxyfms of fo diftant a re- 
currence, according to the number of 

fluids he reckoned fufceptible of putri- 
| dity. The moft material difference bes 
tween his praCtice and that of his mafter, 
is the boldnefs with which he bled his 
patients: he fometimes fuffered them to 
faint away from the lofs of blood before 
he would ftop; which made a byftander 
obferve once, that he had flaughtered te 
fever. From this circumftance it may 
be inferred, that though he has comment- 
eda good deal on the critical days of Hip- 
pocrates, his faith in them cannot have 
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been implicit, fince he was not afraid of 
difturbing their natural courfe: neither is 
he likely to have looked on fevers with 
that deep penetrating eye which difco- 
vered in them a falutary effect, fince he 
generally tried to extinguifh them at firft. 


I cannot take leave of Galen without ex- 
prefling my opinion, that had he been lefs 
ambitious of dazzling his cotemporaries 
by the multiplicity of his productions, or 
rather, had he not been tormented (if I 
may fay fo) by an over-fruitful imagina- 
tion, which gave him no refpite, no time 
for mature reflection, he would have 
proved as ufeful to the Art as, notwith- 
ftanding all his errors and dreams, he is 
{till wonderful. 


Such was the ftate of knowledge, or 
rather of opinions, concerning the na- 
ture of fevers, to the days of the Arabs, 
who, as it is well known, lighted their 
taper at the torch of the Greeks :—their 
adopted doctrines they delivered for their 
own, and, on that foundation, erected a 


fuper~ 
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fuperftructure, which lafted but a thort 
time. Avicenna, the chief of their wri- 
ters went farther than Galen in the fame 
theory; for he maintained that all fevers 
arife from a preternatural heat of the 
heart; whereas Galen had confined that 
origin to effential fevers of the continued 
type. He eftablifhed alfo feveral dif- 
tinctions of his own, fome of which, as 
thofe into acute or not, long or fhort, 
have been the prolific text of many a long 
differtation, without having their limits 
afcertained, or throwing any light on 
practice; others are infignificant and 
ufelefs, as that into diurnal and noétur- 
nal; and feveral have no foundation in 
nature, as that continued fpecies, which, 
from beginning to end, conftantly in- 
creafes, or conftantly leffens, or always 
remains in the fame ftate. Upon the 
whole, though phyfic at large 1s, in many 
refpedts, under obligations to the writers 
of that nation, one may fay, without in- 
juftice, that the do&rine of fevers re- 
ceived from them no improvement, or 
even alteration, worth recording; and as 
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the great numbers of phyficians who wrote 
from the thirteenth to the fixteenth century 
employed themfelves in commenting their 
books, compofing on the fame principles, 
or in tracing up to the Greek fountain the 
ftream of their knowledge, it follows, that 
in order to confider this fubject in a dif- 
ferent and more propitious light, we muft 
come to the days of the great Sydenham, 
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| ANY ages were elapfed fince men 
had begun to employ their mental 
faculties on the two great objects of their 
purfuits—enjoyment in health, and relief 
in ficknefs; many fciences and arts had 
arrived at a great degree of eminence; the 
world, in many refpects, looked old, and 
medicine was {till in its infancy. From 
her tardy fteps, it would feem as if the 
defire of improving our earthly pofieffions 
was greater than the wifh of extending 
them ; or that the time of illnefs, confti- 
tuting generally but a {mall proportion of 
life, and this being neceffarily limited to a 
certain period, the acquifition of an art fo 
moderate in its promifes, and fo uncertain 
in its effects, formed but a fecondary fub- 
ject of confideration. ‘To this manner of 
accounting for the flow progrefs of fo 
noble a fcience, it may be objected, that 
the great number of writers it has pro- 
duced is a fufficient teftimony that its 
C4 want 
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want of fuccefs cannot be afcribed to the 
want of cultivation.—I allow the ftrength 
of that argument; ftill, however, may it 
remain a queftion, whether the profeflion 
of phyfic being held by the bulk of 
mankind in an inferior degree of efteem, 
the greateft abilities were not directed to- 
wards more attractive views, and this ufe- 
ful branch of knowledge fuffered to be the 
lot of lefs elevated minds? I am inclined 
to this way of thinking, by obferving in 
its hiftory the moft unequal features, in its 
improvements nothing gradual, and, in its 
prefent ftate, evident marks that its valua- 
ble acquifitions are much lefs the work of 
time than the gifts of a few men of ge- 
nius. Among them none is more con{pi- 
cuous than the Englith Hippocrates, the 
great. Sydenham :—this accomplifhed prac- 
titioner, though well acquainted with the 
valuable part of ancient learning, though 
reverencing its authors (as becomes every 
claflical ftudent to do), never followed the 
flock of their admirers in their blind imi- 
tations ;—like a good tranflator, who, re- 
eardlefs of the literal meaning of words, 
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infufes into the mind the fpirit of his au- 
thor; he looked up to nature as to the 
great original from which the Greeks en- | 
deavoured to copy. Without arraigning 

them of infidelity, he thought proper to fee 
with his own eyes ; and, having brought 
his mind into this pliable frame, he began 
the practical ftudy of difeafes with a dif- 
pofition that left him the full exercife of 
his reafon an dunderftanding. Lefs defir- 
ous of acquiring a tranfitory fame by the 
difplay of great erudition, than eager to 
pry into the fecret operations of nature, 
he obferved her with a free difengaged 
mind, faw deeper than his predeceffors 
into many caufes of her diftrefs and 
{truggle, fucceeded better in his modes of 
affiftance, and proved to his fucceffors an 
ufeful and fafe guide; for this reafon par- 
ticularly, that, as on all occafions he ap- 
pealed to his judgment, and thought for 
himfelf, he induces every phyfician to do 
the fame. How much the practice in ge- 
neral is indebted to him, all medical men 
know, and I am ready to fub{fcribe; but 
if, in mentioning his theories and notions 
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of fevers, which are the immediate fubje& 
of my inquiry, I fhould venture to make 
a few ftrictures, I fhall hope for a fhare of 
that indulgence which his writings taught 
me to expect, and td grant, in every libe- 
ral inveftigation, 


Sydenham divided fevers chiefly into 
epidemic and intercurrent, as they attack 
great numbers of people, or feem to fingle 
out a few individuals: a diftinction fimilar 

to that of Hippocrates. The firft he fup- 
 pofes to have fo many, and fo effential dif- 
ferences, that as the common courfe of 
life is not, in his opinion, fufficient to ob- 
ferve them, fo the knowledge of the moft 
experienced practitioner cannot enable him 
to treat them fuccefsfully, till, inftructed 

by miftakes, he has difcovered their ge- 
-nuine character. Having remarked that 
epidemics fometimes preferve the fame 
type for fome years, he called thefe fa- 
tionary, to diftinguifh them from the in- 
tercurrents, or fporadic, which, though 
generally mixed with all kinds of fevers, 
and {preading lefs extenfively, fometimes, 
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however, prove alfo epidemic. Thefe are, 
in his own words, ‘* the ‘fcarlet fever, . 
pleurify, baftard peripneumony, rheuma- 
tifm, eryfipelatous fever, the quinfy, and, 
perhaps, fome others.” Contrary to the 
notions of the anciefts, who confined the 
name of fever to thofe difeafes in which 
there is no particular affe@tion, he looked 
upon the fever that accompanies thefe 
complaints as the primary difeafe, and on 
the fymptoms from which they generally 
derive their names, as the confequence of 
either the peculiar manner of the crifis, 
or of the part principally affeded. The 
caufes of epidemics he attributed to the 
air, thofe of the intercurrents to peculiar 
difpofitions. But having found, after 
carefully watching the conftitution of the 
atmofphere for feveral years, no connec- 
tion between its manifeft qualities and 
the genius of difeafes; on the contrary, 
having repeatedly experienced that years, 
—perfe@tly fimilar as to the manifeft tem- 
perature, gave, neverthelefs, rife to very 
different complaints, and vice verfa ; he 
was induced to adopt the extraordinary 
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epinion, that there are conftitutions or 
ftates of the air of great influence on 
health, that owe their origin neither to 
heat, cold, drynefs, nor moifture; but 
rather depend upon a'certain fecret, and 
‘inexplicable alteration in the bowels of 
the earth, whence fpring fuch kinds of 
effuvia as fubjec&t the human body to 
particular diftempers, fo long as that con- 
{titution prevails, which, after a certain 
courfe of years, declines, and gives way 
to another; and that each of thefe gene- 
ral conftitutions is attended with its own 
proper and peculiar kind of fever, which 
never appears in any other. As to the 
evident and fenfible qualities, he allows 
they may have fome fhare in producing 
thefe intercurrent fevers which appear 
in every conftitution of the atmofphere, 
or even may difpofe the body to receive 
the influence of the reigning epidemic ; 
but abfolutely denies them the power of 
producing the epidemics themfelves. The 
nature of intercurrents he reckons fubor- 
dinate to that of epidemics, in as much 
as the firft frequently participate of the 

character 
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chara@ter of the laft; and when that is 
the cafe, they are no longer (he fays) to 
be confidered nor treated in the manner 
of effential difeafes, but according to the 
method which the prevailing fever re- 
quires. In order to diftinguifh between 
thefe two ftates, he informs us, that it is 
of moment to confider, whether the fame 
fymptoms which accompany the begin- 
ning of the prevailing ftationary fever take 
place likewiic at the fame ftage of the in- 
tercurrent— This circumftance being the 
guide we are to follow in practice.— 
Whereas, when the intercurrent is the 
effential difeafe, it attacks in the fame 
manner at all times, having nothing at 
all in common with the fiationary.— 
This is the fummary of the cleareft and 
moft confiderable part of his doctrines 
concerning fevers: a doctrine peculiar to 
himfelf, extremely fpecious from his 
manner of eftablifhing it, and the more 
attractive, becaufe the author conftantly 
profefled himfelf an enemy to fpecula~ 
tions. ‘That he was not fo in reality, his 


works abundantly prove; and from them 
alfo 


te 

alfo may be derived feveral objections to 
the texture of his fyftem. For example; 
his divifion of fome epidemics, as inter- 
‘mittent fevers, into vernal and autumnal, 
with conftant marks of greater benignity 
in the firft, does not much favour the 
caufe of occult qualities in the air; nei- 
ther does the appearance of bilious and 
dyfenteric complaints, fo frequent in au- 
tumn, induce one to believe that the fen- 
fible temperature acts no part in thefe 
diforders. ‘For, in the firft place, the in- 
creafe of heat in the atmofphere, though 
gradual, and almoft imperceptible, by 
which the animal fluids are rarefied, and 
their veffels expanded, will, upon com- 
mon philofophical principles, account for 
many revolutions in the human economy. 
In the fecond, the chills of autumnal even= 
ings, after a warm day, and the exercife 
it has invited us to take, muft appear an 
adequate caufe to the various diforders 
that arife from a cheeked perfpiration : 
moreover, the influence of cold fucceed- 
ing heat, being in itfelf greater than that 
of heat fucceeding cold, with the con- 
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fideration, that in one cafe the effeG ig 
always fudden, whereas in the other it is 
generally gradual, muft enable us to con- 
ceive, why the difeafes of the {fpring, un- 
lefs fuddenly fatal, as it happens fome- 
times, are more eafily cured, and why 
thofe of the autumn are more deeply 
rooted, 


His diftinG@ion of regular and irregular 
epidemics is another obftacle to the ad- 
-mifhion of his theory; for how can it be 
conceived, that a hidden alteration in the 
air, fufficiently powerful to affeG, at the 
fame time, a multitude of people, fhould 
have ‘‘ no one fixed form or conftant ap- 
pearance,” but occafion a variety of fymp- 
toms diffimilar in their rife as in their 
retreat? If the caufe is one and the fame, 
how can the effects be many and different? 
If the effects are various and oppolite, how 
can they be afcribed to the fame caufe >— 
Should it be faid, that different organiza- 
tion may give to one morbid principle dif- 
ferent appearances, it will be anfwered, 
that Sydenham refufes to particular dif- 
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pofitions any fhare of power, either in 
producing or even modifying the great 
prevailing caufe of epidemics. If we 


give our attention to his remark, that 
many epidemic fevers appear in the fame 
year, but that one or another rules over 
the reft, and that in the fame proportion 
the reigning one increafes, the others lofe 
ground; we fhall find ourfelves equally 
at a lofs to imagine, how a particular 
occult quality in the air can be produc- 
tive of various diforders, which, being 
divided between one imperious and feve- 
ral fubfervient forts, are in a perpetual 
ftate of warfare about the fuperiority. 
But not to dwell any longer on this part 
of the argument, as derived from his own 
principles and ftatement of things, which 
defeat themfelves, and cannot ftand the 
teft of mutual comparifon; let us exa- 
mine its original fource, viz. the qualities 
of the air.—What reafons have we to 
fuppofe, that thefe qualities are occult, 
and derive a noxious power from {ecret 
revolutions in the bowels of the earth? 
or how can it be underftood, that revo- 

lutions 
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lutions of this kind may take place? The 
only phenomena from which it appears 
probable to draw fuch a fuppofition, are 
earthquakes and volcanoes; both of which 
moft likely depend on the fame caufe, and 
are momentary convulfions equally uncon- 
nected, from experience as well as from 
reafoning, with internal difeafes’: for we 
do not find that the inhabitants of thofé 
parts of the globe which are, from time to. 
time, liable to fucha vifitation, infert among 
their misfortunes the rife of any peculiar 
fever, But if it fhould be fuppofed, that 
the feeds of illnefs with which the air is 
impregnated in thofe conjunctures are - 
prevented exerting their power on the 
{pot, being carried away and fpread ac- 
cording to the direction of the wind; it 
may be an{wered, that fuch a fuppofition 
is contrary to the knowledge we have 
lately obtained on that fubject. From 
repeated experiments, there can be no 
doubt but that the air acquires by dif- 
tance, or even by time, the power of 
freeing itfelf from heterogeneous admix- 
tures; and that, confequently, the mor- 
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bid particles with which it may happen 
to be corrupted, neither can remain for 
a long while in an active ftate, nor fpread 
extenfively. Befides other reafons for this 
affertion, it may be fufhcient to mention, 
that Dr. Prieftley, to whom this intereft- 
ing branch of natural philofophy is fo 
much indebted, obferved, that the moft 
unwholefome kinds of air fent him from 
different manufacturing towns and work- 
fhops, had, by fome means or other, 
brought themfelves, during the journey, 
very near the common ftandard. If that 
is the cafe, when it is pent up, a much 
fhorter time muft effectuate its purifica- 
tion when it has a free communication 
with the general mafs.——lIt has been 
imagined, that the velocity of the earth, 
in its double motion, may be the caufe 
of great internal revolutions; but fince 
this velocity, immenfe as it is, never va- 
ries, 1t may, with greater reafon, be con- 
fidered as deftitute of influence in this 
re{pect.—As to ‘the alterations which the 
earth receives on its furface from the dif- 
ferent works and undertakings of man, 
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thefe feldom are fo confiderable as to af- 
fect the air in any degree, and never fo 
fudden as to produce any great and imme- 
diate change. ‘The earth may, therefore, 
be faid to be in a paffive ftate, and to de- 
rive, from the various influence of the fun, 
thofe differences in her atmofphere, which 
render it,.at times, pleafant and whole- 
fome, at others, comfortlefs and un- 
healthy. Upon the whole, there is no 
manner of neceflity to fuppofe occult 
qualities: the manifeft ones, varioufly 
combined with the different difpofitions 
of bodies, and other circumftances, are 
fully fufficient to account for all the fe- 
vers in which air is concerned. Indeed 
Sydenham feems to have thought fo him- 
felf, when, lofing fight of his fyftem for 
a moment, he delivers it as his opinion, 
that moft fevers are occafioned by cold; 
that more lives have been loft by its ef- 
fects than by the plague, {word and famine 
together; and that both /fatinaries and 
intercurrents are frequently caufed by its 
action ;—upon which, forgetting his ori- 
ginal idea, that fevers are infinite in their 
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varieties, he concludes by faying, that who- 
ever knows how to expel the febrile mat- 
ter, either by bleeding, {weating, purging, 
or any other more proper way, muft have 
the beft fuccefs in the cure of all fevers. — 
But Sydenham was an experienced prac- 
titioner when he faid this; whereas he 
was young when he formed his notions 
concerning the caufes of fevers, and when 
he wrote the Hiftory of the Firft Four 
Years Epidemics; an hiftory greatly in- 
ferior in every efféntial point to the others, 
but which, for want of leifure and health, 
he never had refolution to revife and cor- 
rect. Subfequent writers, lefs attentive to 
the refult of his vaft experience and know- 
ledge, than feduced by the {pecioufnefs of 
his theories, adopted the idea that fevers, 
being of a vaft number, the beft method 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
them, is to defcribe their varieties in the 
manner that botanifts do plants. ‘This 
thought,,, coeval in Sydenham’s mind 
with that of myfterious revolutions in the 
interior parts of the earth being the in- 
exhauftible fource of fevers, ought to have 

been 
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been given up with the fuppofition from > 
which it fprung; but having in itfelf 
fomething attractive, efpecially for a bota- 
nift, has proved the caufe of multiplying 
the names of fevers to fuch a degree, that 
memory feems to be more concerned than 
judgment, in the practical part of this new 
fy{tem. 


The firft who undertook to give it a 
fhape, was the illuftrious Sauvages, a man 
as much qualified as it is poflible to con- 
ceive, in point of erudition and indefatiga- 
ble induftry, to do honour to his author’s 
{peculation. He began by confidering 
from what circumftances the characters of 
difeafes were to be afcertained, and having, 
with great reafon, refolved to take them 
from fymptoms, rather than from caufes, 
which are oftentimes uncertain and ob- 
fcure, he propofed afcertaining their {pecies 
according to fymptomatic differences : 
however, either unmindful of his original 
plan, or finding too great a fimilarity in 
fymptoms, to fupply him with fo many 
{pecies as he fancied he fhould defcribe 
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in imitation of dofanifs, he mentions in 
the very title of his fpecies, the caufe from 
which they are fuppofed, according to his 
opinion, or that of others, to arife: 
hence it happens, that inftead of writing 
an hiftory of the different kinds of fevers, 
as diftinguifhed by manifeft figns, he has 
in fact written an elaborate account: of 
caufes, to every one of which 1s fubjoined 
a defcription of feverith fymptoms, fo far 
from being peculiar to any one, that they 
feem applicable to all: and as the number 
of caufes from which fevers may be occa- 
fioned, or with which they may be con- 
nected, is not inconfiderable in itfelf, 
much lefs fo ftill, if reckoned on the au- 
thority of every writer, as Sauvages thought 
himfelf obliged to do, it follows that in 
peruling his work, the memory is oppref- 
fed with the number of fpecies; the judg- 
ment mifguided with the difficulty of 
underftanding imagined diftinctions; and 
the mind dejected at the fight of fo many 
enemies to human life: for example, the 
ephemera, confidered by all writers as the 
fimpleft fever, has no lefs than eleven 
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{pecies in his nofology; and thefe being 
collected from feveral authors, moft of 
whom would give them names of their 
own, fimplicity is foon out of the queftion. 
Belides, contrary to the etymology of the 
word, he extends its duration to three or 
four days, fo that it is no eafy matter to 
diftinguifh it from the /fynocha. Fortunately 
the diftinction is not here very material, 
as the genius of both is allowed to be 
much the fame; but when you come to 
the fynochus, of which he mentions no lefs 
than fourteen forts, the names by which 
they have been fpecified often imply a 
total diverfity of charaGter: and under 
that load of difficulties and contradictions, 
the ftudent, after many hours of applica- 
tion, is at a lofs to recollect what genus 
of fever he fat down to read. 


Many learned phyficians who, in the 
courfe of their education, have thought it 
their duty to make themfelves acquainted 
with every fyftem, but who, after delibe- 
rately weighing the matter and the manner 
in the fcale of experience, judged it necef- 
fary to make the former the conftant fubje& 
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of their obfervation, and leave the Jatter to. 
itfelf, would perhaps feel fome furprifeupon 
recollecting that the celebrated writer, on 
whofe fyflem I take the liberty of expref- 
fing my opinion, after,cftablifhing twelve: 
genera of fevers, has defcribed no lefs 
than three hundred and two {pecies.—At 
the fame time that I deliver thefe objec- 
tions with freedom, I think it neceffary to 
obferve, that nothing can be farther from 
my intention, than to reflect.on the general 
merits of this laborious performance, 
which contains a treafure of medical in- 
formation, and will always remain, not: 
withftanding its great. defect, as a fyftematic 
work, a vaft repolitory of fine obfervations, 
great views, and ufeful knowledge. 


The tranfition from Sydenham to Sau- 
vages, being the moft natural in point of 
connection, has induced me to neglect the 
order of time,in refpet to Boerhaave, whofe 
fyftem of fevers is followed to this day in 
feveral parts of Europe, though not in 
Great Britain. This illuftrious phyfician, 
poffefied of the richeft ftore of medical 
| 6 knowledge, 
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knowledge, eminently fkilled in the various 
branches of his art, equally converfant 
with ancient and modern opinions, did 
not think fit to purfue the line marked 
out by Sydenham: -he contented himfelf 
with expreffing his.approbation, in general 
terms, as a tribute which was due from: 
every body to the fpeculations of a man 
by whofe fagacity practice had received fo 
many improvements, and mankind fo 
much benefit; but never attempted. to 
give a form to his ideal conceptions of 
mathematical accuracy. So far, from 
perceiving that analogy between accidental 
and changeable qualities, and regular ma- 
nifeft organizations, which made Syden- 
ham affert that .@ guartan fever is as much 
a fpecies, as a plant, he endeavoured, by 
‘confidering fevers as divefted of that in- 
finite number of fymptoms which often 
accompany them, .but without which they 
may alfo exift, to inveftigate their indi- 
vidual nature: with that view, in imita- 
tion of Fernelius, he examined, defcribed, 
and explained every general fymptom by 
itfelf; and having thus proceeded towards 
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his object, he furveyed it in a clearer and 
purer light. Among its numerous retinue, 
he difcerned, three principal circumftances, 
which he fuppofes always to take place, at 
one time or other, in every fever that 
arifes from internal caufes; viz. a fhiver- 
ing fenfation, increafed velocity in the 
pulfe, and greater heat than natural; but 
the velocity of the pulfe being the only 
one of the three that from the beginning 
to the end never difappears, he looked 
upon it as the only certain fign of the ex- 
iftence of fever, and concluded that it is 
the only mark from which phyficians 
ought to form their rule of practice. As 
to beat, he thought it an effet, and not a 
caufe, having obferved that, initead of 
occafioning thefe emotions, it follows 
them. The proximate caufe of increafed 
velocity in the blood he afligned to the 
quicker contractions of the heart, which, 
for the greateft part of his life, he fuppofed 
to be owing only to the ftagnation of 
fluids in the extreme veffels at the time of 
the cold fit; but afterwards admitted 
might poflibly take place from the agency 
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of the nervous fluid. Thus it appears, 
that if he did not, like Erafftratus, fix the 
feat of fevers in the increafed motion of 
the arteries, he confidered that circum- 
ftance as the only criterion of its exift- 
ence; and, like Ferne/us, from whom 
perhaps he had taken the idea, looked 
upon /entor in the fluids as the proximate 
caufe of that increafed refiftance in the 
capillaries, to which he attributed the 
three great leading fymptoms of all internal 
fevers. This way of proceeding was not 
likely to be productive of many f{pecies : 
in fact, he reduced tho‘e he found eftablith- 
ed to a much fmaller number. — His 
fyftem, fupported by the clear energetic 
manner in which he explained it in his 
lectures ; by his unbounded reputation as 
a practitioner; and, afterwards, by the 
immortal commentaries of his great pu- 
pil, became the univerfal theme of every 
{chool in Europe. 


There was, however, a cotemporary of 
his, not lefs diftinguifhed than himfelf 
by great medical acquifitions, who en- 
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deavoured to point out a different fource 
of fevers in a principle of the conftitution 
till that time very much overlooked. 
Whether, unfatisfied with former theories, 
his own genius led him to feek deeper 
into the operations of nature; or, defpair- 
-ing to cultivate the fame ground with 
greater fuccefs than his predeceffors, he 
caught the few hints thrown out on this 
fubject by fome anterior writers as likely 
to form the bafis. of a new fyftem; certain 
it is, that we are indebted to Hoffinan for 
opening a. new mine of experiments’ and 
inquiries. 


If the celebrity of Boerhaave retarded 
the progrefs of his rival’s doctrine, and by 
fixing the attention of phyfictans on ob- 
firucted capillary veflels, prevented their 
early refearches into the powers of the 
nervous fluid as a caufe of fever, the fub- 
fequent labours of many writers, and the 
application of their difcoverics to the 
fyftem of Hoffman, have made him ample 
compenfation for that temporary neglect. 


Hippocrates had faid, that befides the 
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containing and contained parts, there is an 
impetuous power, ra oppawnrees which ought 
to be the fubje& of contemplation; Galen 
had referred a f{pecies of fever to fome- 
thing unknown, which he called /pirdts ; 
Willis had written the pathology of nerves ; 
Hoffman, with thefe few materials, at- 
tempted an hiftory, which gave rife to the 
ingenious experiments of Haller on irrita- 
bility and fenfibility, as well as to the 
improvements of Gaudbius on the theory of 
Boerhaave. The celebrated Profeffor of 
North Britain collefted thefe fcattered 
fragments, and made them the foundation 
of his doctrines, in lieu of thofe of 
Boerhaave, which, as he informs us him- 
felf, were reigning in full force at the 
time he began to teach phyfic at Edin- 
burgh. Under the influence of his patron- 
age, and of his uncommon abilities, it 
has acquired an almoft univerfal prevalence, 
with an apparent degree of confiftency, 
and of extenfive application to the differ- 
ent phenomena of fevers, which it never 
received from its: original author. Having 
altered the pofition laid down by Boer- 
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haave, that in every fever there are three 
principal circumftances, fhivering, velo- 
city of pulfe, and heat; into one, no lefs 
liable to exceptions, viz. that every fever 
has a ftate of debility, of cold, and of 
heat: he afferted, in addition to that 
maxim, that every fever, of more than one 
day’s duration, confifts of feparate, and, in 
fome meafure, repeated paroxy{ms: in op- 
pofition to many writers, he confined the 
length of each paroxyfm, in its moft ex- 
tended form, to lefs than twenty-four hours, 
in confequence of,a fuppofed fubjection of 
the animal ceconomy, in all its operations, 
to a diurnal revolution. For the caufe of 
paroxyfms, he affigned the fpafm of the 
{mall arteries, with a proportionable effort 
in the contftitution to remove it; derived 
from the different degrees of violence in 
the fpafm, the reafon of intermittent, re- 
mittent, and continued forms of fevers ; 
maintaining with Sydenham, that fome- 
times fevers of a very continued type be- 
long to the clafs of intermittents ; whilft 
others, with feparate and repeated pa- 
roxy{ms, are of the continued fort: and 

looked 
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looked upon this fpafm as the effect of 


fome noxious power applied to the body, 
which he fuppofes to arife either from 
human or marfb efluvia, both of which he 
reckons of a debilitating or fedative quali- 
ty, and originating from putrefcent mat~ 
ter; from which it follows that this train 
of fuppofitions and facts, notwithftanding 
his difregard for ancient authority, brings 
us back to the theory anterior to Galen, 
that all fevers come Jrom putridity. Thefe 
are the principal outlines of Dr. Cullen's 
fyfiem of fevers; not lefs remarkable 
for the ingenuity with which he ren- 
ders it plaufible, in his manner of un- 
folding its principles, and applying it 
to the different forms of fevers, than 
for its effects on the mind of its cele- 
brated author; who, from a degree of 
partiality, greater than paternal, for this 
adopted child, has been induced to think 
it equal in mifchievous power to Pandora's 
box, has, therefore, acquitted morbific 
matter, plethora, cacochymy, even cold, 
in a great meafure, from the fhare of — 
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guilt with which they had long been ac- 
cufed; and expreffes his concern that 
Hoffman fhould have intermixed fufpi- 
cions of this fort, after having once got 
a glimpfe of this great fountain of evil. 
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HOEVER reflects on the diffe- 

rent manner in which it has been 
attempted to explain the nature and caufes 
of fevers; on the ingenuity with which 
almoft every fyftem is made to appear pro- 
bable at firft, though eafily found infufi- 
cient afterwards; muft find it extremely 
{urprifing, that, notwithftanding the vi- 
gorous efforts of the feveral writers that 
have been mentioned, fo great and fo 
many difficulties fhould ftill remain un- 
furmounted. It is not yet decided, whe« 
ther the feat of fevers lies in the Jeart, ac- 
cording to Galen; in the érain, as Morn- 
ton will have it; in the mefentery, if you 
believe Baghvius ; in the pancreas, accord- 
ing to Sy/uius; in the {mall ramifications 
of arteries, as many moderns fuppofe ; or 
in the fomach, as a confiderable number of 
practitioners are inclined to think: nei- 
ther is it afcertained, whether the caufes 
of them are finite and ob/cure, as it plea{- 
E ed 
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ed Sydenham to fancy; or evident and few, 
according to fome modern notions. With 
regard to their different forms, we are fo 
far from having determined their refpec- 
tive limits, that the names of intermittent, 
yemittent, and continued, are often taken 
‘for one another, and every one of them 
often given to the fame fever, by diffe- 
rent writers. For example, that {pecies 
which many authors have called continent, 
from obferving, in its whole courfe, no 
mark of remiffion, or of exacerbation, is 
faid, in the lateft nofology, to confift of 
feparate and repeated paroxy{ms, to re- 
femble much an intermittent; but, in real- 
ity, to belong to the clafs of continued. 
Thus the very types of fevers, generally 
thought fo material a circumftance, on 
which {fo great.a ftrefs is laid in every {y{- 
tematic arrangement, are found fo very 
uncertain, that one {pecies appears to de- 
ferve a greater number of them than our 
late nofologift thinks proper to admit ; for 
he rejects the continent fort. If we in- 
‘quire into the fubdivifions of the refpec- 
tive clafles, we fhall find the fame contra- 
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riety of fentiments: in the intermittent, for 
example, the quotidian is rejected by fome, 
and the double certian fubftituted in its place; 
whereas, others not only admit the guo- 
tidian, but alfo a double quotidian, a double 
and triple quartan, and a femi-tertian ; 
which laft, though fuppofed to have 
three fpecies by fome writers, is denied 
to exift at all by fome others. Parox- 
yfms of a longer interval, of five, fix, 
feven days, a month, even a year, though 
generally looked upon as anomalous, are 
not, however, without advocates for reck- 
oning them regular fpecies. Malgnant 
fevers, the very mention of which excites 
fear, and which make fo confiderable a 
part of the hiftory of difeafes, are not ac- 
knowledged as fevers by fome authors ; 
and by others, of very great eminence, 
are refufed the leaft right to the title of 
malignity. There is no end of fimilar 
inftances of confufion in claffes, and of 
contradictions in characters: but the moft 
remarkable of them all, in my concep- 
tion, is that in a fyftem, which teaches, 
that all fevers originate in a few caufes 
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ultimately reckoned putre/cent, no place can. 
be affigned, it is faid, for putrid fevers. 


From fuch a diverfity of fentiments in 
theory, a reader, unacquainted with the 
practice of phyfic, would naturally ex- 
pect an infinite variety in the methods of 
cure. On this point, however, it happens 
fortunately for the good of mankind, and 
the credit of the profeffion, that the no- 
tions of phyficians, which in fpeculation 
are fo much aétuated by an eccentric and 
divergent force, acquire on a fudden, in 
the moment of action, a remarkable ten- 
dency towards uniting, as if under the in- 
fluence of a common attractive power. 
For, excepting a few, like Lod and Clut- 
ton, in this country, who, fuppofing all 
fevers to have but one principle, employ- 
ed a particular method of their own, and 
adhered to it in all cafes, practitioners 

generally apply their modes of affiftance 
uniformly, and follow the fame indica- 
tions much in the fame manner. 


Is there, then, no connection between 
theory 
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theory and practice? no ufe in ftudying 
fyftems which are generally formed for | 
initruction ’—Secondly, Is there no pof- 
fibility of placing this fubject in a point 
of view equally favourable to practice and. 
theory? —I fhall endeavour to anfwer 
thefe two queftions. In the firft place, 
when a phyfician compofes a fyftem, he 
naturally wifhes to diftinguifh it from 
preceding ones by fome appearance of 
novelty. Imagination is more fuccefsful 
in producing novelty than experience, 
and is, therefore, oftener applied to; but 
when health, when life, is in queftion, 
the importance of the truft does not per- 
mit him to follow any other guide than 
his judgment. Hence it may not be 
furprifing, that the fame perfon, being 
placed in two fituations fo different, 
fhould think differently. It is alfo to 
be confidered, that /ymptoms, however va- 
rious in number and degree, imprefs on 
the mind more diftiné, more precife, 
and more lafting notions than cau/es ; 
which, being always more obfcure, and 
generally lefs important, lay not fo great 
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a reftraint on reafoning, leave a greater 
{cope to the fancy, and, confequently, 
produce more fluctuating fentiments.— 
For thefe reafons, theory is not fo nearly 
connected with praétice as, for the im- 
provement of the art, it could be withed ; 
and, therefore, fyftematic writers may be 
faid to make an exception to the com- 
mon maxim, ‘ that the beft part of an 
author is in his writings.” At the fame 
time it may be obferved, that, befides the 
propriety (not to employ a ftronger ex- 
prefflion) of making one’s felf acquainted 
with the prevailing opinions of thofe 
men, whofe fortune it has been to ingrofs 
for a while the attention of candidates, to 
dire& their thoughts, and, probably, to 
influence their practice, many advantages 
refult from ftudying their works. The 
very motive which impels them to de- 
dicate their leifure to contemplation, and 
to explore the myfterious origin of difs 
eafes, is commonly productive of fome 
difcovery ferviceable to the art. In the 
fame manner that chymifls, in their re- 
fearches after an univerfal remedy, have 
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found out feveral which, properly admi- 
niftered, remove many diforders, and, col- 
lectively taken, are beneficial to all; the 
various modes of explaining fevers, which, 
feparately confidered, are infufficient, will, 
perhaps, one day, by their united affift- 
ance, enable us to extra from them a {a- 
tisfactory folution. It is not improbable 
that we might, by this time, have been 
brought nearer this great point, had fyf 
tematic writers followed the method of 
navigators; who, in the profecution of 
arduous attempts, prudently avail them- 
felves of the obfervations and errors of 
their predeceffors, and, by this two-fold 
advantage, afcertain at length the true 
fituation of their obje@, and the fafeft 
way toit. But the defire of diftinction 
which, more or lefs, prevails among all 
ranks of men, feems to a&t with fuperior 
power on phyfcians: their wifh of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the art 
is too often fubordinate to the defire of 
increafing their own fame. This exclu- 
five paflion, which, it is to be hoped, 
never influences their private conduct, 1s 
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eafily perceivable in their writings, and 
prevents their availing themfelves, fo 
much as they might, of what has been 
done by others. Hence the great dif- 
ference of opinions, the intricacy of 
the fubject, the difficult attainment of 
ufeful knowledge—in one word, the flow 
progrefs of the f{cience. 


With regard to the fecond queftion, ° 
viz. Is there no pofflibility of placing this 
fubject in a point of view equally favour- 
able to practice and theory, and thereby 
eftablifhing a connection between both? 
—I cannot help thinking it not only pof- 
fible, but even lefs difficult than might 
be fuppofed, from the great diftance at 
which they have been hitherto kept. 
Many reafons incline me to believe, that 
fever is no difeafe in itfelf ; that, in all 
cafes, it is fymptomatic of fome affection ; 
and that it never is primary or effential. 
Where the difturbance of functions points 
out the feat of the diforder, fever is una- 
nimoufly called /ymptomatic; but if the 
part affected is not obvious to the fenfes, 
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it is reckoned effential: whereas, it is 
more natural to think, that as in many 
cafes fever is a fymptom of a particular 
affection, it alfo is a fymptom when the 
affection is general. Fever feems to be 
Nature's common fignal of diftrefs, which 
on moft occafions fhe difplays for relief, 
though very varioufly. Sometimes, un- 
neceflarily alarmed, fhe expreffes her 
fears in too forcible accents; fometimes, 
though dangeroufly fituated, her voice is 
with difficulty heard, as if unable to raife 
it, or infenfible of her danger. In fome 
cafes, fhe points out the feat and caufe 
of her trouble; in others, fo many places 
are attacked at once, that fhe thinks it 
ufelefs to mention any particularly. At 
times, confiding in her own powers, fhe 
foon quells the difturbance fhe had occa- 
fioned, and, by repeated exertions, re- 
pels fucceflive attacks ; at others, im- 
prefled with a conftant fenfe of danger, 
fhe either unremittingly fignifies her fitu- 
ation, or allows herfelf but a few mo- 
ments of reft. Sometimes alfo, as if 
under the various influence of hope, fear, 
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and inceffant anxiety, her fignals are as 
irregular as her fenfations,, and keep her 
obfervers at a lofs to underftand her 


meaning. In all cafes and fituations, 


Jever feems to be only a fignal, and, there- 
fore, implies the neceffity of inquiring 
further into caufes and particulars. That 
nature fhould generally choofe this mode 
of exprefling her want of affiftance, ap- 
pears eafily accountable from her manner 
of proceeding throughout her infinite 
productions, and from the principles on 
which the human conformation is efta- 
blifhed. In every work, either divine 
or human, there are fome parts necefla- 
rily more eifential than others, endowed 
with greater confequence, more mate- 
rially concerned in the good order of the 
whole ;—thefe great wheels, on the good 
{tate of which the prefervation of the 
machine depends, are alfo liable to ex- 
perience fome alteration from the de- 
rangement of the remoteft parts of the 
fyftem. On the free unimpeded func- 
tions of the heart and brains certainly 
depends the prefervation of life, and of 

thofe 
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thofe purfuits for which alone life is de- 
firable. But thefe two great leaders of 
the human economy depend alfo, for the 
maintenance of their ftate, on the found, 
unimpaired conditions of their many re- 
fpeCtive fubfervient parts; and feldom, 
therefore, fail being apprifed of their dil- 
orders, and endeavouring, by unufual ex- 
ertion, to reftore the general harmony. 
Had nature fixed upon lefs important 
fundions for fignifying her need of help, 
fhe might have been neglected; but by 
exciting frequent contractions in the 
heart, or affecting the mental faculties, 
fhe was certain of being attended to. 
Her reafon for exprefling herfelf in thefe 
two languages (if I may fay fo) inftead 
of one, is equally wife and prudent :—by 
the firft, fhe intimates the power and in- 
clination of exerting herfelf; by the fe- 
cond, the indicates her inability to do 
much, and her want of immediate fup- 
port. 


If the derangement of any part of the 
body has the power of exciting, in the 
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heart, flronger and more frequent con- 
tractions, it follows, that the circulation 
is liable to frequent and various altera- 
tions, from a great number of caufes: 
that the degree of this alteration depends 
‘on many circumftances, fuch as the ftruc- 
ture of the part affected, its degree of irri- 
tability, that of the whole fyftem, &c. 
&c.; that the time during which it may 
laft depends entirely on the removal of 
the caufe, which, in many cafes, muft be 
a matter of great uncertainty ; that, there- 
fore, the attempt of defcribing the effects 
of fo many and fo various caufes, and of 
their feveral combinations, under the 
names of f{pecies, or the endeavour of 
explaining them, from fmall arteries 
being obftru@ted by vifcid blood, or con- 
tracted by f{pafm, 1s extremely unpro- 
-mifing.—The idea of comparing fevers 
to plants, or of accounting for their mul- 
tiform appearances from any fingle cir- 
cumftance that is fuppofed always to ac- 
company them, is equally founded on 
fpeculation alone, and is open to fo many 
objections and exceptions, that after con- 
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fuming feveral years in that fort of con- 
templation, the ftudent, upon leaving his 
books, and coming to a fick bed, either 
finds his memory at a lofs to refer the 
cafe to any recorded inftance, or his judg- 
ment embarrafled in trying to underftand 
it, from the confined principle which he 
has been taught to confider as the caufe 
of every form of fever ; whereas, if in- 
ftruéted to look upon fever as a fign of 
fome particular or general affection, and 
accuftomed to take fymptoms as his guide 
for difcovering the efficient caufe, every 
cafe will fupply him with opportunities 
of applying his notions of theory to prac- 
tice, and of deriving from the one fome 
rules of conduct for the other.—~Should 
the {pecioufnefs of accuracy, which the 
plan of botanic arrangement of fevers un- 
doubtedly carries with it, render fome 
people averfe to rejecting it, they might 
reflect, as has been fuggefted before, that 
there is no foundation for fuch a fimila- 
rity ; that the effential requifites of like- 
nefs are wanting in this comparifon ; that 
it is a mere imagination, deftitute of fub- 
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fiance.—Botanifts having collected eigh- 
teen or twenty thoufand plants, from dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and obferving 
in their fize, in their frame, in their fow- 
ers and leaves, conftant marks of fimila- 
rity, or evident lines of diftinGtion, natu- 
rally thought of facilitating the acquire- 
ment of that fcience, by dividing thofe 
numerous productions into clafles, fami- 
lies, orders, &c. with a reference of every 
fpecies to one or other of thefe heads.— 
In doing this, they proceeded upon a fure 
ground, and worked upon a certain, de- 
cided, pofitive fubject, which, excepting 
very few varieties, may be faid to be, at 
all times, conftantly one and the fame. 
But phyficians, in endeavouring to diftri- 
bute fevers in fimilar clafies, labour under 
unfurmountable difficulties. If it is pof- 
fible to eftablifh two or three general 
claffes, it is abfolutely impracticable to 
fubject {pecies to any tolerable regularity. 
From age, fex, mind, body, habit, diet, 
circumftances, and accidents, they. are, 
and ever mutt be, fo different, and fo nu- 
merous, that every cafe may be faid to 
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be a new one, or, at leaft, to have, like 
every face, fomething belonging to it 
alone which diftinguifhes it from others, 
To enumerate thefe varieties, would not 
be lefs arduous than to defcribe the im- 
perceptible marks by which every man is 
different from others :—the difference is 
foon perceived; but would require a me- 
taphyfic language to admit of a particular 
defcription, becaufe it often depends as 
much on the ftate of the mind as on muf- 
cular fhape. LBefides, to compare guali- 
ties always accidental, fuch as pain, cold, 
heat, thirft, weaknefs, delirium, &c. to 
qualities neceffarily inherent in the fub- 
ject, and infeparable from matter, as 
length, widenefs, fhape, &c. is a licence 
in logic unlikely to produce, in any fyf- 
tem, that regularity which the author had 
in view, and by which others have been 
captivated. 3 


On the other hand, the ingenuity ex- 
ercifed in endeavouring to make all forms 
of fevers originate in one or two cavfes, as 
human and marth effluvia, befides that ex- 
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perience clearly contradi&ts fuch a fuppo- 
fition, is equally inefficacious in directing 
inftruction towards its only ufeful end. 
Reducing the number of caufes, when 
the effects are infinite, is an unlikely 
means to produce attention to a number 
of circumftances on which’ fuccefs com- 
monly depends. On the contrary, it con- 
fines the thoughts within a narrow circle, 
and prevents their extending them{elves in 
a manner proportional to the boundlefs 
operations of nature. ‘That effwvia from 
morbid bodies, impregnated clothes, and 
moift ground, are a prolific and powerful 
’ fource of fevers, does not admit of a 
doubt; but it is equally certain, that fe- 
vers of this tribe are generally confined to 
people of a certain defcription,~whofe fitu- 
ation, in point of air, diet, exercife, clean- 
linefs, and amufements, keeps them for a 
long while perfect ftrangers to the com- 
forts of life. Thefe fevers mutt, there- 
fore, have a great fimilarity, as arifing 
from one caufe; they mutt fpread ra- 
pidly, the communication being almoft 
immediate; and their treatment muft be 
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nearly uniform.—If any ingenious writer 
{hould think fit to fee nothing like mor- 
bific matter in their caufes, but in his 
public lectures fhould teach, that a noxious 
power, applied to the body, occafions a 
fpafm in the capillaries, which fpafm 
creates fevers: if he fhould prefer the‘ex- 
preflion of noxious power to that of morbid 
matter, and choofe for an: inlet into the 
conftitution the pores of the fkin, which, 
for the greateft part, are commonly cover- 
ed, rather than the tubes leading. to the 
lungs and ftomach, which are’ always 
open; and by thofe predilections in terms 
deny to vitiated fluids any fhare of action 
as. a caufe, or to mufcular fibres the fufcep- 
tibility of any material alteration in tone, 
but refer the*,whole mifchief to a dimi- 
nution of the energy of the brain; the 
only anfwer to fuch particularities is, that 
the languages of civilifed nations admit of 
various modes of exprefling the fame thing; 
and that the difference of mental organifa- 
tions lead to a fimpler or more complicate 
mode of explanation for the fame appear- 
ances. But fhould he fuppofe that fome 
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particles of thefe effluvia, being brought 
into great cities by currents of air, and 
remaining unchanged by diftance, or un- 
corrected by a warmer atmof{phere, are 
equaliy and exclufively produtive of fe- 
vers; the fame manner of an{wering will 
prove infufficient. One muft neceflarily 
with for a further explanation of the fol- 
Jowing difcordant phenomena, viz. how 
thofe morbid particles feldom operate, as 
they did at firft, almoft univerfally ? Why, 
fo far from having an uniform effect, they 
are productive of the moft oppoiite fymp- 
toms, and require oppofite methods of 
cure? How, being conveyed by the air, 
they preferve their malignant influence, 
contrary to the experiments that have been 
mentioned, and contrive to apply them- 
felves to the fkin, notwithftanding the in- 
terference of warm clothes, and efcape 
being pumped in by refpiration, the me- 
chanifm of which does not allow of any 
precautions? ‘Thefe and feveral other dif- 
ficulties muft require great exertions of 
ingenuity to be tolerably reconciled. Such 
a fyftem, by excluding many remote caules, 
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againft‘which mankind have been accuf- 
tomed to guard themfelves, contradicts 
general experience: and, by referring every 
phenomencn to the fame proximate caufe, 
reduces the varieties of Nature’s opera- 
tions to a fancied regularity of which they 
are not fufceptible. It leads from one 
{peculation into another, requires the help 
of feveral fuppofitions to appear confiftent, 
and, when all this is granted, does not 
bring us much nearer the point towards 
which all fyftems fhould be directed, I 
mean eftablifhing a connection between 
theory and practice. 


Since the practice in fevers does not, 
like their theories, occafion a great diver- 
fity of opinions, the moft likely method 
of rendering theory ufetul, is, to deduce it 
from the modes of cure generally efta- 
blifhed. It is equally rational, in endea- 
vouring to difcover their individual na- 
ture, to proceed from what is known to 
what remains undecided. Both thefe pre- 
mifes induce us to confider fever as a {ymp- 
tom, which many caufes occafion; and 
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to account for its feveral forms amd cir 
cumftances from variety in caufes, and 
difference in conftitutions: towards the 
profecution of this plan, and of the proofs 
of its being eftablifhed on facts, it is al- 
ready a great {tep that we know the art 
of producing fever by various methods, 
and that accidents have fupplied us with fe- 
veral certain caufes of its exiftence. Baglwus 
made a number of experiments on dogs, 
and other animals, by pouring into their 
veins, or mixing with their food, liquors 
of different qualities; and by thofe means 


excited fever that differed in degree, du- 
ration, and event, according to the quality 


and dofe of the mixture infufed.—A thorn 


driven into a tendon, or a tooth piercing 
its way through the gums, will give rife 
to a fever, attended by the moft alarming 
fymptoms, with fuch an alteration in 
the fluids, as frequently to incline phyfi- 
cians to think them the caufe of the dif 
turbance before the feat is difcovered.— 
A degree of exercife too violent for the 
ftrength of the mutcles often produces an 
univerfal forenefs, and a fever which is 

not 
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not always ftopped by reft and refrefh- 
ment.—The {malleft drop of the variolic 
poifon being inferted under the cuticle, ex- 
cites, after a few days, a violent and dan- 
gerous fever, which does not abate till 
the greateft part of the humours, which it 
has affimilated to its own infe¢tious nature, 
breaks out upon the furface of the body, 
and ceafes to irritate and offend the more 
important vifcera.—The cutting of a pen, 
accidentally received into the lungs of a 
child, occafioned, for more than a year 
afterwards, a fever, attendgd 


blood, and other marks of #nflammation, 
which never left him till he luckily 
coughed up the irritating fubftance, upon 
which he immediately grew well. From 
thefe few facts we feem therefore autho- 
rifed to affert, that the fluids, the folids, 
the nerves, and even the mind, are fufcep- 
tible of various alterations that produce 
fever: and if, in a variety of cafes, fever is 
proved to be fymptomatic, what induce- 
ment is there to think it effential in a 
few? Is it not more confiftent with the 
methods purfued in other {ciences to judge 

of 
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of what we know not, from what we 
know; and, reafoning from analogy, to 
prefume that the fame caufes which, in 
moft inftances, are determined towards 
fome particular parts, producing peri- 
pneumonies, pleurifies, &c. are fometimes 
carried through all the mazes of the cir- 
culation, occafioning inflammatory con- 
tinued fevers? that the fame matter which, 
being fixed on the tonfils, brings on a ma- 
lignant fore throat, when remaining unt- 
verfally fpread, caufesa putrid fever ? that, 
in the fame manner that a folid fubftance 
irritates the nerves, incorporeal caufes may 
affeGt the mind, which is their invifible 
principle ? and that, from the different 
modifications and combinations of thefe 
great caufes, arife a multitude of {pecies, 
too great for defcription?—This manner 
of confidering fevers, befides the reafons 
that induce me to think it the true one, 
is attended with feveral advantages; it 
explains a number of anomalities ; recon- 
ciles different opinions; at leaft derives 
fome ufe from every one of them ; it con- 
nects theory with practice, fimplifies, in 

4 many 
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many refpedts, the method of ftudy, and 
promifes improvement in the methods of 
cure, by directing the mind towards in- 
veftigating caufes.— 1 cannot, in a few 
words, convey my meaning more intelli- 
gibly than by the following comparifon : 
—The multitude of faline combinations 
with which Natureand 4r¢ abound, though 
too numerous for obfervation to afcertain, 
or for memory to comprehend, is, how- 
ever, moft probably the refult of an only 
principle, more or lefs intimately united 
with other fubftances; various, and in- 
finite, as thefe combinations are in ap- 
pearance and properties, they all contain 
more or lefs the pure vitriohe acid, which 
is the only fubftance effentially /ahne: in 
the fame manner, the difeafes which are 
accompanied with fever are innumerable, 
our powers are too much confined to mark 
their difference, afcertain their feat, or 
limit their varieties; but through all its 
various forms, and different periods, fever 
feems to be unalterably one, and indivi 


dually fymptomatic. 
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Ore D ad nature febris illuftrationem, 

necnon ad theorize praxeofque conjunc- 
tionem, maxime pertinere judicavi, vobis 
jam, iluftriffime prefes, auditorefque orna- 
tiffimi, fi non pro rei amplitudine, faltem 
pro viribus, exponere conatus fum: fine 
enim inter theoriam et praxin ar¢ctiori con- 
nectione nulla {pes effulget artem medicam 
omnium nobilifimam et antiquiflimam uti- 
les progreflus facere pofle. Quantum fe- 
brium theoria haCtenus fluctuaverit, et cu- 
jufvis opinio protuentis ingenio, aut autho- 
ritate valuerit, in animum veftrum revo- 
care meum fuit propofitum.. Id tantum 
igitur fupereft, nempe ut, pofthabitis ma- 
giftrorum verbis, non {cientiz famam fed 
ipfam fcientiam, ipfam veritatem, quezra-. © 
mus. Ad illam autem inveniendam, ab ab- 
ditis, et ab intellectu remotis, ad principia 
que fenfus evidentiam admittunt, confu- 
giamus neceffe eft, Ea vero nihil aliud funt 
quam experimenta et fyllogifmi geome- 
trice concatenati. His innixum principiis 
decet inveftigatorem verinon folum que le- 
gerit, fed et que fecum ipfe meditando con- 
fideraverit,in communem fructum proferre. 
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